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I . INTRODUCTION 



In recent years much attention has been focused on the 
Italian Communist Party ( Partito Communista Italiano , or PCI) 
and the limelight is well deserved. Outside of communist- 
controlled countries it is the largest and most important 
communist party in the world. It has enunciated what has 
been called a "new" form of communism, Eurocommunism. This 
"new" form is primarily geared to tailoring the Marxist- 
Leninist revolutionary strategy to a modern industrial society 
without losing the attachment to international communism. 

The success in developing a large party as well as the 
independence from, and criticism of, the CPSU has led to many 
analyses of the PCI. It has been dissected and probed but 
never looked at as the unique organization that it is. Un- 
fortunately, the studies have tended to focus on minute 
aspects of Party life or projected future occurrences without 
presenting a factual analysis of the character of the PCI. 

This lack of a detailed study has led to many false assump- 
tions about the ultimate goals and desires of the Italian 
Communists. Most studies either portray them as plodding 
party hacks who are clandestine subversives or, more recently, 
respectable politicians who are really social democrats. The 
first stereotype has generally been ruled out because of the 
tendency of communism as a whole to become Africanized, or 
Asianized, or in this case Europeanized. The second 
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characterization of the PCI is the most popular and has be- 
come the norm (especially for most major U.S. news services). 
The main reasons for this second characterization have been 
the expansion of detente and Western desires to guage the PCI 
in democratic terms. Unfortunately, this "democratic cognitive 
set" has led the West to blur the struggle between the liberty 
of Western civilization and the "mediation of earthly paradise" 
of Marxism. Because of a lack of knowledge many Western elites 
have been unable to clearly discern the nature of the Commun- 
ists' commitment to the total transformation of society and to 
the demise of the political state in Italy as it now exists. 
This in turn has led to a tendency on the part of the West to 
accommodate the PCI within the existing system. 

The official U.S. position as stated by Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger has been that the inclusion of the PCI in the 
Italian government would be detrimental to the interests of 
the U.S. and the West. The strong showing by the PCI in the 
national elections of July 1976 has heightened this anxiety. 
Numerous scenarios depicting the results of PCI governmental 
participation have been voiced by Secretary Kissinger. Re- 
grettably, the lack of a strong analysis of the character of 
the PCI has precluded a firm contextual basis for scenario 
construction and subsequent concrete policy formulation. This 
confusion over the nature of the PCI has led to criticism of 
U.S. policy as unrealistic. A concise characterization of the 
PCI was needed to add credibility to U.S. policy. 
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There is ample evidence available to provide a character- 
ization but the salient features have not been sorted out and 
presented in a succinct form. This paper proposes to fill 
this void by presenting a specific body of identifying fea- 
tures with which to evaluate the Italian Communist Party. 

The concern, therefore, will be not in describing what we 
perceive the PCI to be but what it is and what it will become. 
The Syntopicon of the Great Books of the Western World states 
the problem thusly: 

It is difficult to describe the character of anything 
because the verbal character of anything is an imitation 
of the real character and hence subject to the interpre- 
tation of-^ many people and therefore may or may not be 
correct . 

In order to guard against such false interpretations factual 
evidence such as Party statements and historical facts will 
make up the main body of evidence and only after the nature 
of the Party becomes apparent will conclusions be drawn. 

Also, standard terminology will be used to describe these 
attributes and in any areas where misunderstanding may occur 
a definition will be given. Perhaps the first and most im- 
portant term which needs defining is "character." Webster's 

Dictionary defines character as a "distinctive trait, quality 

2 

or attribute" which has an "essential quality or nature." 

It is further distinguished by Black's Law Dictionary as that 



Hutchins, Robert Maynard, et al. Great Books of the 
Western World , Vol. II (Chicago, 1952), p. 193. 

2 

McKechnie, Jean L. Webster's New Twentieth Century 
Dictionary (New York, 1975j"j p~! 304 . 
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which something is, and not what it is reputed to be. -3 It 
is therefore necessary to distinguish between ideological 
being and aspects of the PCI which are of a tactical or 
strategic nature. Also, the Party and the movement must be 
separated to differentiate between the hard core and fellow 
travellers . 

Since the PCI is a complex organization, it has interests 
and purposes which seem to be at odds with each other, but 
the question is whether this is by design or by happenstance, 
and if by design, has there been a continuity in the over-all 
plan of the Party? Words like change, revisionist and de- 
radicalized have described these ends and means of the PCI 
and as such imply a historical process. Therefore, the start- 
ing point of the analysis of the character will be with the 
history of the Party. If there is a strong continuity of 
history and purpose, a unique character will be easily dis- 
cernible. 

From that starting point the political and socioeconomic 
goals of the Party will be analyzed to answer certain questions 
such as: is it revolutionary; is it democratic; is it nation- 

alistic; is it independent from the USSR and international 
communism; and is it some sort of social democratic party? 

Once these questions have been answered, the structure, 
organization, leadership and membership will be examined to 
determine if the ideology is believed internally and if it 
can be effectively carried out. 

^ Black, Henry Campbell. Black's Law Dictionary (St. Paul, 
1933) , p. 509-510. 
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By following such a pattern the analysis will be conducted 
on three levels: factors determining beliefs; actual politi- 

cal beliefs; and the resultant political actions. In dealing 
with the character on these three levels and sticking to 
specifics, the pitfalls which have plagued earlier attempts 
at characterizations should be avoided. These earlier prob- 
lems involved: too much generalization; insufficient histor- 
ical perspective to show continuity; and a failure to see the 
interaction, but differences between ideology, strategy, 
organization and international relations. 

In summary, the objectives of the investigation are as 
follows: to briefly trace the origins and development of the 

PCI and show their effects on the present Party composition 
and ideology; to analyze the unique ideology, strategy and 
tactics of the Party; to determine the structure and compo- 
sition of the Party so as to gauge its effectiveness; to show 
a continuity in the ideology and purpose; to concisely define 
the major distinctive characteristics of the Party; and pre- 
sent some recommendations for the future. To review all the 
details of the PCI goes beyond the scope of this paper but 
rather the more important traits will be dealt with in order 
to succinctly depict the character of the PCI. 
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II. HISTORICAL CONTEXT 



Plus qa change, plus c'est la meme chose . 

Alphonse Karr, Les Gugpes , January 1849 

These words have added meaning for the PCI. Written 
during the formative years of socialist theory in Italy they 
foretell the future of the ideology of the Party. Although 
history and cultural changes had a powerful influence on 
socialist/communist theory in Italy there remains a solid 
continuity in goals and policy which tie together the Italian 
communist movement. As party theorist Antonio Gramsci wrote 
while in prison, "We must feel solidarity with the old men 
of today, who represent the past still living among us . . . " 4 
By highlighting the origins of the communist movement and 
analyzing the crises which beset the Party one is better able 
to determine what the nature of the Party is and why it has 
become so. 

It is important to realize that although the means of the 
Party have changed during the course of time, the revolutionary 
ideals have not. What is perhaps just as important is the fact 
that the theories of Gramsci, worked out in prison around 1930, 
have been applied throughout the history of the Party. The 
theories of Gramsci have been modified slightly to conform to 
the unique situation in Italy at any time. 

4 

John M. Cammett, Antonio Gramsci and the Origins of 
Italian Communism (Stanford, 1967) , pT 19 5. 
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In contrast to most European countries where Marxism was 
introduced from external sources and then modified by internal 
forces, Marxism in Italy became the modifier of the unique 
brand of Italian socialism formed in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. As Sergio Segre, PCI Central Committee member 
remarked : 

The autonomy of the party... had historical roots: it did 

not just base itself on translations of Marxist- Leninist 
texts. It has its own seminal thinkers in the figure of 
Gramsci and others. Italian communism was not an import. 

It had de-veloped in the tradition of the previous Italian 
culture. 0 

The PCI has tried to follow the "Italian Road to Socialism." 

Many people have interpreted the "Italian Road to Social- 
ism" to mean that the PCI has abandoned the basic tenets of 
Marxism-Leninism. This is simply not the case at all. As 
Central Committee member Gian Carlo Pajetta wrote in Rinascita 
on 28 November 1975: 

Marx was not really buried- -as some affirmed at the begin- 
ning of the century--if it is true that there is a new 
and growing demand everywhere for socialism consisting 
of thought and mil itancy ... .Marxism is alive precisely 
because its teaching is permeated by the dialectic of 
history. It is alive because Lt teaches us the need for 
continuous process of renewal. 

The utopian goals of Marxism-Leninism have not been lost and 
are even more applicable today when the economic structure of 
Italy seems to be approaching the theoretical crisis predicted 
by Marx. 



Daniel Yergin, "A Letter from Rome," The New Republic, 
LCXXIII, No. 18 (1 November 1975), p. 12. 

^ Gian Carlo Pajetta, Rinascita (28 November 1975), p. 1-2 
Pajetta was explaining that the Italians had not rejected Marx 
He was trying to explain the validity of Marx's philosophy to 
present circumstances. 
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The birth of socialism in Italy can be traced back to 
around the time of Risorgimento or unification. Perhaps the 
earliest leader of this movement was Mazzini. In Italy he 
was more well known than Marx and even today he is an impor- 
tant source of ideology. But like most communist parties in 
Europe, the PCI was a product of inner conflicts in the 
socialist movement. These conflicts are normally a product 
of or are affected by crisis within the country. These 
crises not only set the context in which the party is first 
born, but also are critical in determining the future course 
of the party. It is essential that one have a knowledge of 
the history of the party to make any accurate analysis or 
assumptions. Economics, war, industrialization, and Fascism 
are all reflected in the PCI's ideology. 

It is assumed that most people have an adequate knowledge 

of Marxism-Leninism so the historical analysis will be limited 

to the growth of the "Italian Road to Socialism." It is a 

turbulent story but perhaps Pajetta said it best: 

...the truest and simplest thing to be said is that exper- 
ience--the obstacles faced and the successes achieved- -has 
now impelled us toward a search for a new road toward 
socialism which would recognize national specifics and at 
the same time would consider common elements in nations 
which historical tradition, relationships between politi- 
cal forces, social structures and ways of realiz ing^ civil 
life, present so many and such profound analogies. 



Ibid, p. 1. This is part of Pajetta's explanation of 
the focus of Italian ideology mentioned previously. 
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Ill . CREATION OF THE ITALIAN SOCIALIST PARTY, 1800-1895 



The historical roots of the Italian Socialist Party are 
two: the great national movement of the nineteenth century, 

which was concerned not only with the achievement of national 
unity but also with the plight of the masses; and the anar- 
chical tendencies of the Italian peasant which led to the 
success of the Bakunist movement. 

The unification process ( Risorgimento ) was precipitated 
by the breakup of Italian feudalism which was accompanied by 
demands for political representation by the entrepreneurial 
and middle classes. As industrialization began, the growth 
of economic well being was accompanied by a desire of the 
working masses to follow in the footsteps of the middle 
classes in their demand for a more meaningful role in the 
determination of public policy. The Risorgimento s\vept away 
centuries of authoritarian tradition and replaced it with 
progress and liberty. Most of us would probably have called 
the new Italian state conservative but for the newly- liberated 
Italians it was liberal. The key to the new liberalism was 
parliamentarianism . However, one finds that even though the 
unification process proceeded quickly, once parliamentary 
practices were established the social revolution was slow in 
coming. The state remained strongly centralized while ideas, 
values and attitudes were still deeply rooted in regional 
traditionalism. It was not until the workers began to clamor 
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for their rights that the move to replace liberalism with 
socialism began. 

The movement for socialism was designed to curb indi- 
vidualism, socialize the economy, abolish restrictive forms 
of private property and curb the differences in classes. 

The guiding light in this movement was Giuseppe Mazzini. 

Mazzini was deeply involved in the unification movement 
even to the point of heading the new Constituent Assembly 
in 1848. He was part of the movement which proclaimed a 
Republic in July 1849. 

Mazzini 's original followers were a quasi-military group 
whose primary aim was unification. His first organization 
was founded in 1831, La Giovane Italia . It was a group some- 
where in that intermediate stage between a secret society and 
a political party. The initial goal of unification would be 
followed by sweeping social reforms. The protagonist was, 
as in Marxian theory, the society as a whole. However, 
unlike Marx, Mazzini was against anything that was devoid of 
nationalism (especially when talking of Italian nationalism) . 
His nationalism and primary focus on the process of unifica- 
tion to the detriment of social reforms would prove to be 
his downfall later. 

Like Marx, Mazzini voiced the idea that the worker was a 
slave who lived in misery. He saw the crisis of capitalism 
and its replacement by associations of nations of the work- 
ingmen. The nations themselves would be formed out of 
regional workingmen's associations. These "leagues of 
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proletarians" would be the fighters against tyranny, but in 
the name of nationalism and not class struggle. 

In the 1850's these workingmen's associations began to 
crop up as a logical extension of the guild system. They 
were called Mutual Aid Societies in Italy. These societies 
were open to everyone, even the bourgeosie. They were dedi- 
cated to cooperation and association designed to stem the 
abuses of the workingman, his wages, working hours, and 
welfare . 

In 1860, Massini launched a serious campaign to harness 
the Mutual Aid Societies to a political program. His program 
was designed to form a National Party of Action and he called 
on all his followers to infiltrate all the existing parties 
for his cause: 

Help the trend toward mutual aid societies. Form them 
wherever you can. If others create them, place our 
workers in them, so that the National Idea is inserted, 
so that they are not reduced to a mere fact of material 
interest. They will be created in the south at any time 
and once founded, they will seek contact with yours (of 
the center and north) , so that later a strong league of 
the people can be formed. 8 

These Mutual Aid Societies did get together for numerous con- 
ferences but never voted to adopt the national plan of action 
that Mazzini wished to follow. Nonetheless, his program was 
a milestone because it created a new movement in Italy that 
showed that a worker had become aware of the more complex 
issues, "other than those having to do with assistance to the 
sick and infirm." ^ 

g 

Richard Hostetter, The Italian Socialist Movement: 
Origins (1860-1882) (Princeton, 1958), p. 27. 

^ Ibid, p. 62. 
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Perhaps one reason the Party of Action program failed 
was because there was such a strong competing system, the 



clientelismo or clientele system. This system grew up with 
the Mutual Aid Societies but was more of an economic forma- 
tion designed to procure favors and jobs. The clientelismo 
system produced strong relations which themselves became 
political parties. This system continues today in Italy 
because of its relative achievements. The clientelismo will 
be discussed in depth later since it has become a source of 
PCI support. 

Mazzini’s ideas on socialism were to become more coherent 
as the unification process moved to completion. His basic 
premise was that virtue was the divine goal, not, as Marx 
would say, utility and self-interest. His ideas were more 
national than individual and herein is his main gift to the 
Italian socialist movement. He also became well known inter- 
nationally because of his part in the unification movement 
and the blossoming socialist movement. He was even becoming 
as well known as the authors of the Communist Manifesto . Like 
the authors of the Communist Manifesto , Mazzini identified the 
plight of the proletarian as the central issue in the social- 
ist movement. He was for the rights of the proletariat in 
the sense of equality: 

Abolition of the proletariat, emanicipation of the workers 
from the tyranny of capital concentrated in a small number 
of individuals; division of the product, or the value that 
issues from it, according to work accomplished ... (However) , 
we are not communists, nor levellers nor hostile to 
property .... 10 



10 



Ibid, p. 40. 
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Mazzini's historical analysis of the workingman's struggle 
concluded that social remedies must follow political change 
because politics alone would not suffice. Here again he dif- 
fered from Marx in that he preached a peaceful transition to 
social reformation: 

In Italy... the social question does not carry with it 
threats of unjust subversions or anarchy. In those 
regions there boils no profound hatred between class and 
class ,... (there is) no 'necessity for the introduction of 
rash systems or solut ions . 

In the intervening years until his death in 1872 he pursued 
the social goals of the workingman as well as a total repub- 
lican unification of the country. The preoccupation with 
these two strong ideas was the main reason for his loss of 
leadership in the socialist movement. 

On 28 September 1864 the First International was formed 
in London. The International met at this time in preparation 
for the first International Workingmen's Association (IWA) 
Congress in Brussels in 1865. The meetings were concerned 
with setting the standards for the revolutionary movements 
in all of Europe. Mazzini sent two of his strongest sup- 
porters, Wolf and Fontana, to present his program to the 
council. Initially, Mazzini's program was adopted but on 
the arrival of Marx the program was changed. Marx radically 

changed the platform more along the "Marxian" line, abolish- 

12 

ing the more humanitarian aspects of Mazzini's. 

11 Ibid, p. 44. 

12 Gunter Nollau, International Communism and Worl Revolu - 
tion (New York, 1961), p. 323. The London Council's program 
was accepted by the council in 1866 and later by the full IWA 
Congress in 1871. See Appendix A for the full text. 
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This marked the end of Mazzini's predominance in the inter- 
national socialist movement. 

Marx was also convinced that he needed to totally destroy 
Mazzini, even in Italy. He contacted Michael Bakunin, who 
was in Italy, and persuaded him to undertake the task of 
personally destroying Mazzini's brand of socialism. Bakunin 
succeeded in destroying Mazzini but at the same time, in his 
desire for international stature, damaged Marxian socialism 
almost as much. 

Bakunin, the legendary Russian anarchist, arrived in 
Italy in early 1864, bent on bringing revolution to the people. 
He was convinced that Italy was the weakest link in the chain 
of reactionary Europe, the country with the most promising 
prospects of revolution. Bakunin agreed to many of the Ital- 
ian aspirations for political and social reform but only in 
an attempt to persuade the Italians to accept the anarchist 
formula of catastrophic social revolution, international or- 
ganization of the workingman and total rejection of authority. 

By 1866, Bakunin was experiencing limited success nation- 
ally, although he was receiving a more encouraging response 
from the rural peasantry of the south. He had succeeded in 
mobilizing the workers toward more revolutionary actions and 
away from Mazzini. The disaffected reformers who left Mazzini 
did so because he refused to abandon his patriotic goals for 
purely social ones. With each success Bakunin increased his 
goals. He began to formulate plans to wrest the leadership 
of the international movement from Marx. 
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Bakunin's initial bids for leadership in the interna- 
tional movement were in the formation of rival organizations 
which he hoped would merge with the IWA and by sheer numbers 
gain control. His first attempt in 1868, the League for 
Peace and Liberty, failed. He then founded the International 
Alliance of Social Democracy which, because of widespread 
international pressure, was absorbed into the IWA in 1869. 

This was unfortunate for both Mazzini and Marx because it 
legitimized Bakunin's brand of socialism on the peninsula and 
delayed the debut of Marxism into Italy until the 1880 's. 

Two general factors led to Mazzini's decline in Italy. 

The first was the international appeal of the IWA which was 

beginning to make itself felt in Italy. However, had Mazzini 

followed up his earlier attempts to nationalize the workers 

groups he would have had the organizational solidarity to 

resist the IWA. If he had made early attempts through these 

organizations to block the International movement, he might 

have succeeded.^ The second factor was a problem related 

to unification. Mazzinian socialism had slowed to a walk by 

the time of the Franco- Pruss ian War, which put a capstone on 

14 

the process of Italian unity. Both Bakunin and Mazzini 

1^ Hostetter gives a more complete explanation of how 
this could have occurred. On page 124 he tells how Mazzini 
did not take full advantage of his resources. 

14 Hostetter quotes, on page 136 of his book, a letter 
from Bakunin to Gambuzzi on 4 July 1870 in which Bakunin says, 
"Is there still a section in Naples? In what condition is it? 
Might it have fallen into the hands of Intr iguers ? . . . But , in 
the name of Heaven, don't sleep." 
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noticed this occurrence , but Maz zini was more severely 
affected. Mazzini was so concerned with the process of 
Italian unity that when the process ceased he lost much of 
his enthusiasm. He had implanted unification so deeply in 
his brand of socialism that the movement was not able to 
switch to a social and political cause of socialism until 
unity was complete. This intransigence in the Italian pro- 
letariat was to be forced out into the open by the events in 
France. The Paris Commune was to be the spark that re- ignited 
socialism in Italy. 

Events in Paris between 18 March and 25 May 1871 completely 
altered to Mazzini' s disadvantage the leadership structure of 
the Italian Socialist movement. From the Paris Commune on, 
Mazzini never recovered his stature or the leadership of the 
movement. Mazzini alienated many of his supporters by con- 
demning the materialistic Frenchmen and their inherent denial 
of his thesis that social change should occur by gradual peace- 
ful means. He felt that the major fault was the inherent anti- 
nationality of the Commune: 

Politically, that system leads to the indefinite dismem- 
berment of authority, to the exclusive recognition of 
sovereignty in the smallest local collective entity; and 
therefore to the absolute negation of Nation and to the 
absurd proposition that the Commune, more than the Nation, 
has the secret, the inspiration of the national life and 
right ... (Such a league of) independent and sovereign Com- 
munes would destroy everything that makes the national 
idea sacred. 15 

By contrast, the Italian radicals hailed the loss of the 
Commune by the French proletariat as the beginning of the 
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Hostetter , 



p. 148. 
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long awaited class struggle in the world. The International 
Socialists were the benefactors of the defeat of the Commune. 
Bakunin, because he was more well known in Italy, reaped the 
majority of benefits of this new movement in Italy. 

Italy was split into four factions of the Commune. 
Mazzini's followers were strongly anti-Commune. The IWA was 
strongly pro-Commune but lacked the visibility in Italy to 
make substantial gains. Garibaldi, the hero of the "One 
Thousand," was ironically pro-Commune. He was so, mainly 
out of a disillusionment with Mazzini and Mazzini's lack of 
action. He was also convinced that all men should unite under 
one banner to help humanity. Perhaps he could have used his 
national stature to become a serious threat in Italy but his 
lack of a clear-cut plan doomed any venture to failure. 
Bakunin's principles of anarchy and action fit perfectly with 
the ideals of the Italian radicals and his organization was 
prepared to take advantage of any opportunity. 

By the Congress of Rome on 1 November 1371, Bakunin had 
successfully replaced Mazzini as the leader of Italian social- 
ism. Although his social principles were endorsed by the 
Congress, Mazzini failed to organize Italy into an anti- 
international front. His failure to separate unification 
from the social movement prevented him from entering the new 
phase of international socialism. Bakunin's action programs 
were more to the liking of the Congress. They were convinced 
that Bakunin could lead them to their goals. 
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The intervening period since the Commune had also been 
successful for Bakunin in his fight against the IWA. 

Bakunin's polemics with the IWA were so fruitful that when 
the split between his faction and the IWA occurred in mid- 
November, he was in firm control of Italian Socialism. 
Bakunin's ideas flourished quickly in Italy, especially in 
the more industrialized areas of Romagna, and with Mazzini's 
death on 10 March 1872 Bakunin was in absolute control of 
the Italian Socialist movement. On 4 August 1872 at Rimini 
the Italian Socialists held their first organized National 
Congress (the other Congresses having been held by the Mutual 
Aid Societies) . The Congress declared for Bakunin, thereby 
marking the beginning of the end for the Second International 
in Italy and, as events will show, in Europe as well. 

On 15 September the ant i- authoritarians , led by Bakunin, 
met in St. Imier, Switzerland and proclaimed their split from 
the IWA (on 2 September Bakunin had been expelled from the 
IWA). It should be noted that many of the Italian Socialists 
were not actually cognizant of the differences between Bakunin 
and the International. When Bakunin emerged as their leader, 
it was not because of his ideas but because of his stature, 
his organization and the penetration of his movement. 

The next phase of Italian Socialism embodied the violence 
which Bakunin so avidly supported. Bakunin tried to carry 
out his plan to replace the existing structure of government 
in Italy. He did not fully realize the potential of his new 
enemy, the state, and by 1876 Bakuninism was on the decline. 
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Beginning in 1872, Bakunin planned a series of armed insur- 
rections which failed, and by 1874 most of his followers 
were brought to trial. Due to the ineptness of the Italian 
prosecutors, the anarchists were acquitted and freed to re- 
organize and pursue the same course. However, adverse public 
reaction had set in and in March 1877, when his followers 
attempted to liberate several towns in the San Lupo area, the 
whole repressive machinery of state was brought to bear. The 
government outlawed the organization, dissolved the sections, 
arrested the leaders and used other pressures. Although 
Bakunin escaped, anarchism had failed in Italy and with it 
the link to international socialism. ^ 

As one socialist wrote: "The International ... no longer 

exists, either as a Marxist association or as a Bakunist sect. 

There are revolutionary and anarchist socialists in every part 

of the world, but there is no longer any contact, public or 

17 

secret, between them." 

Perhaps the attempt at violence helped to precipitate the 
rapid decline of international socialism in Italy, but it 
would have ultimately failed because the anarchists lacked 
the organizational base required for the slow education of 
the Italians. Into this void was growing a new socialist 
group aimed at "legal" revolution. 

16 In 1879 some small uprisings and outbreaks of violence 
occurred but they were on such a small scale as to not affect 
the over-all situation. 

17 

Hostetter, p. 409. 
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The "new left" was a product of earlier moderates who 
were determined to achieve their ends through gradual means. 
The new reform method was designed to conquer through the 
electoral process. The new attitude was not so much dictated 
by a serene assessment of the relative merits of a new theory 
as by circumstances in Italy at the time. 

In 1882 the real origin of present day socialism began 
with a change in the electoral laws which quadrupled the 
electorate, allowing the socialists to send members to the 
Chamber of Deputies for the first time. Additionally, a new 
industrial proletariat began to emerge in the north creating 
a schism with the old southern oriented Italian socialism and 
a new awareness of labor problems. 

Two poles of socialism began to emerge during the 1880 's, 
centered around the "new left" and its legal revolution. The 
first of these groups, Minimalisti or "minimalists," stressed 
short term democratic reform and emphasized the usage of the 
electoral process for change. The Minimalisti were willing 
to enter the political arena in a parliamentary state and 
collaborate with non-socialist parties. This could be ac- 
complished only by renouncing integral collectivism and 
advocating economic and social reforms acceptable to non- 
socialists. In effect, they accepted pluralism and all that 
democracy offered. The second of these groups, Massimalisti 
or "maximalists," was concerned with long term goals of 
revolutionary change. They were convinced that, once the 
economic base was changed, political transition would be 
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abrupt and immediate. They refused to play the parliamentary 
game and were opposed to collaboration with non- socialis ts , 
but they counted on the electoral process to put them in 
power. This position was based on the erroneous assumptions 
that all wage earners were sympathetic to socialism and wage 
earners were a majority in Italy. 

These groups were all part of the Marxian socialist move- 
ment that met in Genoa in August of 1892 to form the Partito 
dei Lavoratori Italiani (Italian Workers Party). In 1895 the 
name was changed to the Partito Socialista Italiano (Italian 
Socialist Party, PSI) the name it retains today. This new 
party for the first time presented the government with an 
opposition made up of the worker- peasant group. Although 
its leaders were drawn from the intellectuals of the indus- 
trialized northern cities of Milan, Turin and Genoa, the most 
substantial support came from the agricultural and industrial 
workers . 

The original objectives of the party as stated in 1892 
combined the goals of the major factions of the party; an 
immediate struggle to improve conditions of the workers; 
followed by a longer range struggle to win control of the 
working class. These goals were pursued until late 1895 when 
the party began a new phase of socialism. 

The early years of socialism were marked by many changes 
which would bear on the later historical development of the 
party. Mazzini had identified the spirit of nationalism that 
all Italians felt. He had identified the need, as Bakunin 
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did later, for infiltration of workers organizations for the 
purpose of persuading them to accept his ideals. He did not 
realize, as Bakunin did, the need for a strong organization 
to control the movement. Mazzini also formulated the theory 
of a peaceful transition to social reform. 

Bakunin failed organizationally because of his lack of 
extensiveness in organization and the fact that he tried to 
use the organization before it was mature. Perhaps the most 
important lesson to be gained from Bakunin was the failure 
of anarchist methods. This lesson would be repeated in the 
violence leading up to World War I. 

Some other lessons learned during this time were the 
success of the cl ientel ismo system and a reaffirmation by 
the "new left" of the use of the electoral means to power. 
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IV. FRAGMENTATION OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY, 1895-1920 



The period between the formation of the PSI and the split 
which gave birth to the PCI was extremely turbulent. The 
opposing factions within the party became even more frag- 
mented as the growing demands of the working classes were 
amplified by the chaos brought on by WWI . 

In the initial four years between 1896 and 1900 the 
country was beset by a series of strikes and uprisings. Al- 
though these were minor in scale they served to heighten the 
differences between the moderate faction, which opposed revo- 
lutionary activity, and the more radical section of the party. 
Filippo Turati's reformists were in control of the party dur- 
ing this time and they were able to subdue the more violent 
aspirations of the radicals because of his success in achiev- 
ing some of the aims of the socialists by cooperation with 
Giolitti's liberal government. In fact, Turati was so suc- 
cessful with his governmental dealings that he was invited 

into the government on numerous occasions between 1904 and 

* 

1914 but the anti-government and anti - bourgeos ie feeling of 
the party ran so high that he was forced to decline. To some 
extent this tendency to participate in the government was 
influenced by the growth of vested interests in both the 
existing institutional framework (both government and muni- 
cipal) and the pressure exerted by the unions to separate 
the economic and political issues (as the German Social 
Democrats had) . 
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In the period between 1908 and 1912 the moderates and 
reformists found that their control was being eroded by the 
more radical factions. Additionally, the party was split 
four ways between the minimal ist i , mass imal is ti , revoluzionari 
(revolutionaries who counted on force to seize power and 
replace capitalism with collectivism, and the rifo rmisti 
(reformists) who were a more liberal section of the minimal is ti 
and therefore quite eager to collaborate with the government. 
The polarization of these factions was increased by the lack 
of achievement of major changes and by the practice of grad- 
ualism and compromise utilized by the moderates. 

The normalization of relations with the International re- 
flected these divisions. Whereas the moderates were content 
to deal with the controlling hierarchy of the International, 
the radical factions formed a subgroup within the Interna- 
tional. At the meeting of the International Socialist Bureau 
on 30 July 1914 conferences were scheduled at Zimmerwald for 
September 1915 and Kienthal for April 1916 at which only 
certain groups attended. These groups were later to form 
the third, or Communist International (Comintern) . 

At the thirteenth Socialist Party Congress at Reggio 
Emilia in July 1912 the massimalisti faction gained a leading 
role in the party. It was at this Congress that Benito Musso- 
lini, the leader of a leftwing revolutionary faction, was 
thrown into the spotlight. Although he was a leading figure 
in the party for the next two years, he was expelled on 
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24 November 1914 for supporting Italy's entry into the war, 

1 8 

a manifest breach of party discipline. 

The change in party orientation was a reflection of the 
growing labor unrest which preceded World War I, but the war 
and the economic chaos that followed the war crystallized the 
conflicts in the party. The PSI was the only leftist party 
in Western Europe opposed to the war. The reasons given by 
the party for this neutrality were fostered by the radicals' 
ideology. They felt that if the party was one of class alone 
then there was no need to defend the government from its im- 
minent destruction. This also coincided with the theories of 
Lenin soon to be applied in Russia. It was also one of the 
basic premises of a new Marxist group being formed around 
Amedeo Bordiga of Naples and a young intellectual following 
which headed the Turin industrial workers. The Turin intel- 
lectuals contained such soon to be party notables as Gramsci, 
Togliatti, Terracini and Tasca. 

There were a number of strikes and spontaneous uprisings 
in the industrialized North, capped by a five-day insurrec- 
tion in Turin during August of 1917. The failure of this 
uprising vaulted Antonio Gramsci into the forefront of the 
Turin movement. Gramsci was determined to build the Turin 
section into a strong, well disciplined political party along 
the general lines of the Russian party. He felt that if he 



Mussolini was made editor of Avanti , the socialist 
newspaper, four months after the Congress. In this capacity 
he had considerable political clout and could readily influence 
his readers . 
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could build the core of the party up to a position of relative 

strength, it could act whenever the opportunity arose. He 

was even more convinced of this after Lenin's successful 

revolution in Russia and said this about the timetable for 

socialism, "...it is possible to realize Socialism at any 

moment .... They (the Leninists) are revolutionaries, not evo- 

lutionaries. And revolutionary thought does not see time as 

1 9 

a factor of progress." 

The majority of the Socialist Party overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the Russian revolution and planned to follow the Soviet 
example, but felt that they should wait until the war was 
over. This was a serious error because the recovery of the 
Italian army coupled with the post-war economic destruction 
changed the distribution of power in Italy. The PSI still 
may have been able to carry out a successful coup but the 
lack of a strong plan prevented any action. 

The founding of the Third International (Comintern) at 
Moscow, 2-6 March 1919, was a major boost for Bordiga and 
the Turin group. Although the PSI immediately declared their 
support for the International, they did not take the necessary 
action to rid themselves of the rif ormis ti to insure their 
ideological solidarity with the Comintern. The Turin faction, 
led by Gramsci, was so impressed by the Comintern and disap- 
pointed by their own party's lack of purity that they began 
their own more revolutionary order within the party. 



Cammett, p. 61. 
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Antonio Gramsci as a young man. 
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The idea of this new group, Ordine Nuovo (the New Order), 



was to socialize the workers and prepare them for the revo- 
lution. With this in mind, Gramsci created Factory Councils, 
along the lines of the Russian Soviets, to educate the workers. 
He felt that Marxism was a -- 

...philosophy of praxis, a belief that the goal of pro- 
letarian liberation could be achieved through voluntary 
political activity of the proletariat itself, or rather 
by means of a continually progressive dialectic between 
the proletariat and the class conscious vanguard. 20 

Additionally, Gramsci decided to gain control of the unions 

where he could then exert more pressure on the state. Gramsci 

felt that -- 

The Italian state must be decapitated in Milan, not Rome, 
because the real capitalist governing apparatus is not in 
Rome but Milan .... Rome has no function in Italian social 
life; it represents nothing and will submit to the hard 
laws of the worker's state against parasites. 21 

The trade unions became quite active; however, the 

legalities within which they worked forced Ordine Nuovo to 

2 2 

yield to the Italian system and operate within it. This 
in turn forced the party to rationalize this legal activity. 
Gramsci described the unions as a tool of the revolutionary 
movement and that legality was justifiable if it aided the 
working class. Cammett explains the process thusly: 



Ibid , p . 93 . 

^ Neil Mclnnes, The Western Marxists (New York, 1972), 

p. 10. 

2 2 

Cammett gives a more detailed description of the 
interaction of Ordine Nuovo and the trade unions starting 
on page 65 of his book. The complete description goes into 
considerable detail as to how the whole operation was to be 
carried out. 
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Insofar as the unions recognized the temporary nature 
of the compromise and tried to increase the power of 
the working class and prepare it for a more positive 
role in society, they would be a revolutionary instru- 
ment in the class struggle. Even if industrial legality 
were enforced with such ends in mind, it would be just- 
ified by the need for industrial dis cipl ine . 23 

The executive council of Ordine Nuovo incorporated this pol- 
icy in their national program by calling for participation in 
national elections so as to prevent isolation of the people 
and further their social education. This philosophy was later 
enhanced by the major failure of the one bid by the Ordine 
Nuovo at Turin in April 1920 to bring immediate revolution 
to the workers and create an Italian "Petrograd." 

While Ordine Nuovo was growing in strength, events else- 
where in Italy were focusing attention on the PSI Congress 
in October 5-8 and the national elections in November. The 
situation in which the political struggle developed was 
growing increasingly acute and complex. The ri formis t i still 
retained their influence in the Party hierarchy but the effects 
of the Comintern were being manifest in the growth of the 
Bordiga and Ordine Nuovo groups. In addition, the Fascists 
were already making themselves known by resorting to violence 
and sabotage. 

When the PSI met in October it overwhelmingly resolved to 
support the Comintern and to build the revolutionary organiza- 
tion required by the Comintern. Even though this initial step 
was taken, pressure by the riformis ti forced the PSI to de- 
clare that the revolution would have to wait because the time 

23 

Cammett, p. 85. 
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was not ripe and that the party would continue parliamentary 
action for awhile. Bordiga violently opposed this concession 
to the reformist group and campaigned for their expulsion. 

It is ironic that Lenin was critical of both factions: the 

PSI for not expelling the reformers; and Bordiga for opposing 

i • «. „ • 24 

parliamentary action. 

In November the PSI made decisive gains in the Italian 

parliament. They won 1,756,344 votes and 156 out of 508 

2 5 

positions in parliament (or almost 31%) . The success of 
the elections seemed to show that the newly "Russian" styled 
party was popular with the people, but the fact that the re- 
formists were tolerated within the party was destined to pro- 
long the internal friction. “ 

This continued ambivalence in the Party was reflected in 
the events of 1920. The riformisti were convinced that capi- 
talism would fall of its own weight, while the radical left 
was more preoccupied with revolutionary action. The immobil- 
ization of the leadership over these issues destroyed its 
capacity to take advantage of the economic problems occurring 



James W. Hulse, The Forming of the Communist Inter - 
national (Stanford, 1964) , p”! 163 . Hulse gives a fairly 
concise description of Lenin's whole feelings on the situ- 
ation in Italy during this period. 

2 5 

Franz Borkenau, World Communism: A History of the 

Communist International (Ann Arbor, 1962) , p”! 169 . 

2 6 

According to Borkenau, on page 169, although there 
were serious difficulties between the radical sects and the 
moderates, "the majority of the Italians rejected absolutely 
the idea of purging the party of reformists and traitors." 
The point is that to the Italians the reformist ideas were 
very popular. 
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in Italy and was perhaps one reason for the Party's failure 
to support the ill-fated Turin uprising in April. The masses 
involved in the Turin uprising, lacking the direction and 
effective organization of the whole PSI, ultimately could not 
adequately carry out their plans. At the most opportune mo- 
ment in the early 1900's the inaction of the leadership pre- 
vented a successful revolution. 

Gramsci had learned a lesson from his failure at Turin 

that he would apply vigorously to his Party: It must be 

"...a homogenous, cohesive Party, with its own doctrine and 

2 7 

tactics and a rigid and implacable discipline..." 

As if on cue, the Comintern held its Second Congress at 
Moscow from 17 July to 7 August where it issued its famous 21 
conditions for Comintern membership. The seventh, sixteenth, 
seventeenth and twenty- first were particularly applicable to 
the PSI. (See Appendix B for complete list.) 

7. Parties which wish to join the Communist International 
are obliged to recognize the necessity for a complete 
and absolute break with reformism and with the policy 
of the "centre," and to advocate this break as widely 
as possible among their members. Without that no 
consistent Communist policy is possible. 

The Communist International demands unconditionally 
and categorically that this break be effected as 
quickly as possible . The Communist International is 
unable to agree that notorious opportunists, such as 
Turati, Modigliani ... etc . , shall have the right to 
appear as members of the Communist International 
that could only lead to the Communist International 
becoming in many respects similar to the Second 
International, which has gone to pieces. 



Cammett, p. 104. 
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16 . 



All the decisions of the Congress of the Communist 
International, as well as the decisions of its 
Executive Committee, are binding in all parties 
belonging to the Communist International. The 
Communist International, working in conditions of 
acute civil war, must be far more centralized in 
its structure than was the Second International. 
Consideration must be of course given by the Com- 
munist International and its Executive Committee 
in all their activities to the varying conditions 
in which the individual parties have to fight and 
work, and they must make decisions of general 
validity only when such decisions are possible. 

17. In this connection, all parties which wish to join 

the Communist International must change their names. 
Every party which wishes to join the Communist 
International must be called: Communist party of 

such and such a country (section of the Communist 
International) . This question of name is not merely 
a formal matter, but essentially a political question 
of great importance. The Communist International has 
declared war on the entire bourgeois world and on all 
yellow social-democratic parties. The difference 
between the Communist parties and the old official 
"social-democratic" or "socialist" parties, which 
have betrayed the banner of the working class, must 
be brought home to every ordinary worker. 

21. Those members of the party who reject in principle 

the conditions and these put forward by the Communist 
International are to be expelled from the Party. 28 

Furthermore, Lenin indicated on two separate occasions his 

agreement with the program advocated by Ordine Nuovo . On the 

latter occasion he very bluntly told the Congress that, "We 

must simply tell the Italian comrades that the trend of the 

Communist International corresponds to the trend of Ordine 

Nuovo , and not to that of the present majority of Socialist 

29 

leaders and their parliamentary group." 



Nollau, p. 340-544. Full text in Appendix B. 
Cammett, p. 106. 
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The majority of the PSI leadership enthusiastically 
embraced communism but felt that Moscow was being unrea- 
sonable and could be persuaded to change its mind. The 
majority, led by Serrati's moderates, felt that Moscow did 
not understand the Italian situation and that the long dis- 
tance direction could ruin the Party. This group attempted 
to change Moscow's mind but ultimately agreed to convene a 
special Congress in January of 1921 to consider the conditions. 

The vacillations of the Serrati group threw the Ordine 
Nuovo and Bordiga groups together at last. In November of 
1920 they set up a central office headed by Bordiga to coor- 
dinate strategy for the upcoming Congress. The stage was 
being set for the confrontation at the January Congress and 
both sides were preparing their arguments. 

The background on which the foundation on 21 January 1921 
of the PCI seemed in many respects to have been built by dis- 
unity and disorganization rather than a concerted desire on 
the part of the new "Marxists" to change history. Within 
this background many lessons had been learned that would in- 
fluence the new party as it split from the PSI and consolidated 
its position. The moderates had shown that socialism could 
make significant gains at the polls. This was re-emphasized 
by Gramsci's theoretical writings on association with the 
electoral process and the failure of the Turin uprising. The 
Turin uprising also underscored the need for a strong, well 
disciplined party that could work within the system but still 
be ready to attempt the revolution if the opportunity arose. 
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Finally, the Fascist agitation was becoming more than a 
nuisance to the rest of the socialists. 

All of these factors would influence Gramsci's later 
theoretical writings. 
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V. FORMATION OF THE ITALIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 



The evolution of the Italian socialism which was begun 
in the 1800 * s was about to give birth to another child. The 
new party would be Marxist in ideology but so thoroughly 
Italian as to seem at times almost non- communist . 

The lines of battle were sharply drawn when the 17th 
Congress of the PSI began its deliberations on 15 January 
1921 at Livorno. The Bordiga- Ordine Nuovo faction was in- 
tent on the purification of the party along the lines of 
the 21 Conditions, which meant: an acceptance of the revo- 

lutionary strategy; the struggle against reformism; and the 
creation of party identity through elite solidarity and cen- 
tralized organization. The moderate PSI leadership supported 
most of the Soviet directives but refused to expel the re- 
formists. The final vote was as follows: out of 172,487 
voting, 58,783 votes went to the Bordiga faction, 98,028 
votes went to the moderates, and 14,695 votes were cast for 
the reformists The victorious moderates immediately con- 
tacted Moscow to try to renegotiate their membership in the 
Comintern, but they were turned down by Lenin. 



Cammett, p. 151. 
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Bordiga and his followers seceded from the PSI and formed 

3 1 

the Italian section of the Comintern. Bordiga summed it up 
thusly : 

The majority of the Congress, with its vote, has placed 
itself outside the Third International. The delegates 
who voted for the Communist motion are to leave the hall. 
They will meet at eleven o'clock at the Teatro San Marco 
to write the constitution of the Communist Party, Italian 
Section of the Third International . 3 2 

The meaning of the split is not necessarily so obvious a 
problem as that of doctrine alone. The Congress was initially 
called in response to problems that would determine how far 
and in what ways the PSI would split but deeper doctrinal 
problems and historical forces were set into motion by the 
split. One of the most immediate problems encountered was 
the loss of over 100,000 members by the PSI, as well as a 
great deal of unity and cohesion. The initial confusion on 
both sides of the split was a factor which contributed to 
the rapid rise of Fascism in the country and brought about 
an abrupt end to the growth of both parties for over 20 years. 

Another result of the schism was that Ordine Nuovo ceased 
to exist as a group after January and it took almost five 
years for the leaders to attain the leadership of the PCI. 

Had the Ordine Nuovo group been able to move Bordiga aside 



See Drachkovitch , Milorad M. and Branko Lazitch, etc, 
The Comintern: Historical Highlights (New York, 1966) , p. 

359- 360 , for more background on Bordiga. Also see, on p. 272- 
299, Paul Lewis' letter to the Comintern on the PCI. It 
reveals actual events of the period as well as doubts of the 
Comintern over European communism. 

32 Ibid, p. 151. 
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at the start, the party may have built their organization 
swiftly enough to pose a threat to the Fascists. 

The new Italian Communist Party was formed along the 
lines of the Comintern's 21 Conditions and the Organic Acts 
of Constitution reflected the goals of international com- 
munism as put forth by Lenin. These Acts proclaimed the 
imminent downfall of capitalism, the necessity of armed 
conflict between the workers and the bourgeois state, the 
hegemonic role of the proletarian party, the goal of destruc- 
tion of the bourgeois state, and the immediate establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Although this showed 
complete acceptance of the Comintern strategy, it disguised 
the great variation in ideology and style between Bordiga 
and Gramsci. 

This solidarity with Moscow proved to be short-lived. 

The lack of mass support in Europe from 1919 to 1921, coupled 
with the growing internal difficulties encountered by Moscow, 
prompted the Third Comintern Congress which met in June 1921 
to alter its tactics in favor of a "temporary conciliation 
of capitalism" and a resumption of collaboration with the 
socialist parties in the form of a "united front." Terracini, 
representing the PCI at the Congress, initially opposed the 
policy but finally yielded to the Moscow leadership. 

Bordiga refused to accept the new policy of the Comintern 
and at the Second PCI Congress in Rome in March 1922 won over- 
whelming support by the Party. The Bordiga position, which 
opposed collaboration with the socialists and upheld the 
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practice of power seizure through revolutionary action, was 
upheld by the Congress by a vote of 31,000 to only 4,000 for 
the opposition, which was led by Angelo Tasca. At this time 
both Gramsci and Togliatti were among those supporting Bor- 
diga. With the matter presumably settled, the PCI began the 
task of building a central core of militant and professional 
cadres. Togliatti was appointed to the Central Committee 
and the organization was streamlined to prevent the institu- 
tional paralysis that had beset the old PSI. 

The Comintern, realizing that it had obtained a communist 
party which it neither anticipated nor fully accepted, began 
preparing for Bordiga's removal. In June of 1922 Gramsci 
went to Russia to attend the first meeting of the Comintern 
Plenum. During his eighteen months in Moscow he developed a 
close relationship with the Comintern leader, Gregori Zinoviev, 
and apparently in return for a promise by Zinoviev of support 
in a bid to become leader of the PCI, was persuaded to oppose 
Bordiga's "Rome thesis." Gramsci was also able to devote 
some time to the preparation of his own programs. Pajetta 
also says that at this time Gramsci returned to the real 
meaning of Leninism and the true revolutionary 'perspect ive . ^ 

Bordiga now faced the difficult choice between repudiating 
the program which he had fought for in the Socialist Party and 
defiance of the Comintern. He realized that Moscow was now 

^ Gian Carlo Pajetta, "Italian Communist Party: Fifty 

Years," New T imes , No. 5 (20 January 1971), p. 12. The pur- 
pose of Pajetta's article was to connect the history and 
origins of the PCI with the situation in 1971. 
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tightening the international organization, intending to 
transform it into a monolithic Soviet instrument. With 
concurrence of the majority of the PCI, Bordiga decided to 
oppose the Comintern openly. 

Events within the PSI in 1922 were working to the dis- 
advantage of Bordiga. In August the PSI finally bowed to 
the Comintern's wishes by expelling Turati and voting to 
adhere to the 21 Conditions. By the time of the Fourth 
Comintern Congress of November- December 1922, Bordiga was 
opposed by the same group which he had forced out of the 
Comintern two years earlier. 

At the Fourth Congress the Russians and Italians clashed 
openly over the "united front" tactic. Zinoviev and the 
Comintern leadership let it be known that if Bordiga and his 
followers did not accept the Comintern's direction to col- 
laborate with the PSI that they would not remain for long as 
leaders of the PCI. Bordiga still refused, but the Congress 
overruled him and then appointed Gramsci as the mediator in 
the unification process. Gramsci was not wholeheartedly in 
favor of the union but took the job knowing it was doomed to 
failure by the reluctance of- both sides to merge. 

Mussolini's seizure of power in Italy and his subsequent 
crackdown on political parties simplified the Comintern's 
problem with Bordiga. Bordiga and the PCI leaders were 
arrested in February 1925 by the Fascist police. At the same 
time, almost 2,000 other communists were arrested and almost 
two-thirds of the party membership deserted the ranks. 
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The Comintern quickly designated Gramsci, then in Vienna, as 
acting head of the PCI, who in turn instructed Togliatti, 
who was in hiding in Italy, to temporarily perform these 
functions until his return. 

Bordiga was released in September 1923 along with most 
of the other arrested communist leaders, but Gramsci and his 
followers had no intention of relinquishing control of the 
Party. The subsequent power struggle allowed the direction 
of the Party to become diverted from the real menace, which 
was fascism. 

In May of 1924 a National Party Conference was held in 
secret at Como. The only positive accomplishment of this 
Conference was the establishment of clandestine underground 
activities. In addition, the clash between Bordiga and 
Gramsci came to a head, with the Bordiga faction once again 
winning the support of the Congress. This action prompted 
the Comintern at its Fifth Congress, from June 7 to July 8, 
to appoint a new PCI Central Committee which excluded Bordiga 
and his followers. 

Opposed by the Comintern and deserted by a growing number 
of his followers, Bordiga was finally defeated at the Third 
PCI Congress at Lyon in January 1926. The Gramsci-Tasca forces 
overwhelmingly defeated Bordiga (Bordiga only received 9.2% 
of the vote). Bordiga' s influence in the Party had ended, 
although he was not formally expelled until 1950. 

Gramsci's victory was won not only in the name of 
international communism but also represented a victory of 
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"Italian" communism. The "Lyon Thesis" delivered at the 
Congress reflected the national as well as class character 
of the Party. Gramsci called for a unified and centralized 
party on both the ideological and organizational level and 
an abolition of factions within the party. He declared that 
the party should remain primarily in the hands of the prole- 
tariat but that, "the ivorking class cannot do without the 
intellectuals, nor can it ignore the problem of gathering 

around itself all those elements driven in one way or another 

34 

to revolt against capitalism." He stressed the need for 

the party to lead by becoming part of all sections of the 

working class and not by merely proclaiming its leadership 

of the people. ^ In Thesis 30, Gramsci reintroduced the idea 

of Factory Councils so as to infiltrate the worker's movements 

and reeducate the masses. By mobilizing the masses over 

tempory demands, Gramsci felt he could win the masses over: 

(The Party) leads and unifies the working class by parti- 
cipating in all struggles of a limited character, and by 
formulating and promoting a program of immediate interest 
for the working class. Partial, limited demands are con- 
sidered a necessary opportunity for achieving the progres- 
sive mobilization and unification of all the forces of the 
laboring class. ^6 

Gramsci echoed the "united front" tactic of the Comintern 
but theorized that it was to be used for the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the state and those allies with which they had united. 
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The real reason behind the "united front" was the exposure 
and elimination of the reactionary forces, not the fraternity 
of compatible interests. 

In his analysis of fascism, Gramsci made an error which 
meant his ultimate imprisonment and the near fatal destruc- 
tion of the party. His preoccupation with capitalism was 
such that he viewed fascism as only another form of capital- 
ism, and as such destined to create the forces of its own 
self-destruction. He was not able to judge the real nature 
of the movement and, as Landauer says: 

What a tragedy that the Italian Marxists had read the 
Communist Manifesto more carefully than the Class Struggle 
in Trance and The "Eighteenth of Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte ! 
From the nature of the role of Bonapartism as described by 
Marx in the two latter writings, they could have drawn 
illuminating analogies to the dangerous potentialities of 
fascism, and could have learned that the socialist workers 
might have to cooperate with the liberal bourgeosie to 
stave off such a danger. 37 

It took the PCI twenty-two years of fascist rule to be able 
to apply the lessons learned in the late 1920's. 

In November 1926, Mussolini issued a series of exceptional 
decrees which clamped down completely on the PCI. The PCI 
was relieved of all its seats in parliament while Gramsci, 
Bordiga, Terracini and others were arrested. Togliatti and 
Tasca were luckily in Moscow attending the Seventh Plenum of 
the Comintern and thereby escaped arrest. Togliatti was ap- 
pointed the interim leader of the PCI and directed its 



Carl Landauer, Hilde Stein Landauer and Elizabeth 
Krindl Valkenier, European Socialism, A History of Ideas 
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activities, first from Zurich and then from Paris, as the 
PCI went completely underground. 

The organization which had been set up at the May 1924 
Congress was called into play as the entire PCI began clan- 
destine activities. During the winter of 1926-1927 the 
organization achieved considerable success and operations 
were rapidly built up in the major population centers. A 
secret domestic center was formed which remained in operation 
until 1932 when it was dissolved by the leadership as too 
dangerous to the party hierarchy. 

The years between 1927 and 1929 represent a critical 
juncture in the history of PCI. During this time the forces 
of Mussolini were mobilized in a swift counter-offensive 
against the underground, and the PCI was decimated by the 
fascist cadres. Finally, in June Gramsci was sentenced to 
20 years, 4 months and 5 days in prison. This internment 
stopped him physically but not intellectually. 

Although the PCI lost an able leader in Gramsci, it bene- 
fited in the long run from his writings in prison. Between 
1929 and his death in 1937 he filled 52 notebooks, which 
contained 3,000 pages of minute handwriting. His writings, 
although marxist in theory, follow a more transitional approach 
to communism in Italy. He defended democratic objectives as 
the strategy most appropriate to the Italian conditions. He 
did reemphasize the need for a "pure" party, a theme which 
was carried out by Togliatti in his expulsion of Angelo Tasca 
in 1929, "the three"-- Pietro Tresso, Alfonso Leonetti and 
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Paolo Ravazzoli in 1930, as well as numerous others between 
1930 and 1932. 



Gramsci took into account the unique historical conditions 
of Italy and drew these experiences together by the thread 
of marxist ideology. He realized that his error in failing 
to foresee the revolutionary power of fascism prevented him 
from accommodating with the right and center in a parliamentary 
way to overcome fascism. This lesson in political processes 
would be repeated by Gramsci in all of his writings on cooper- 
ation and collaboration. As Togliatti later wrote of him, 
"Gramsci was a political theorist, but he was above all a 
practical politician. 

The decimation of the party had some positive effects. 

The remaining communists were forged into small but highly 
reliable groups in which a high premium was placed on organ- 
izational talents and unquestioning obedience to authority. 
These forces were able to exist despite the pressures exerted 
by fascism over the next ten years. 

The first ten years of the PCI had been turbulent and 
sometimes disastrous, but many historical lessons were learned 
which shaped the ideology of the party. The need for cohesion 
and discipline was reinforced. A policy of total obedience 
was instituted which called for the elimination of any fac- 
tions so as to preserve the strength and purity of the party. 
Finally, the tactic of the united front became standard 
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party policy. The slogan of a constitutional assembly used 

as, "the basis for an agreement with the anti-fascist parties," 

39 

is still used today. 
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VI. FASCISM AND WORLD WAR II 



The Fascist victory affected the PCI deeply. For more 
than two decades the party would lead a highly precarious 
and frustrating existence, squeezed between the increasingly 
effective repressions of the Fascist police, who made it 
virtually impossible to launch any sustained organized po- 
litical activity, and the stringent demands of the Comintern. 
These factors helped to produce a new and articulate program 
of the forces and directions of the Italian revolution. 

Two figures shaped the party during this time, Antonio 
Gramsci and Palmiro Togliatti. Gramsci was the party theo- 
retician who combined the deterministic features of Marx with 
the culture and historical processes of Italy and translated 
them into an ideology and practice for the party to follow. 
Togliatti, who was Gramsci's successor, was the pragmatist 
who knew how to apply the practical aspects of Gramsci's 
ideology to the peculiar nature of Italian circumstances. 
Togliatti also shared a common background with Gramsci as 
well as a sense of the distinctiveness of the Italian revo- 
lutionary tradition. This blending of the two personalities 
during the period of Fascism solidified the party into the 
entity one sees today. With the death of Gramsci in 1937 
the whole party leadership was shifted to Togliatti. 

Between 1930 and 1933 the PCI center in France had little 
success in reviving the underground in Italy against the 
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mounting pressure of the Fascist state. The organization 
continued to be whittled down by the repressive methods of 
Mussolini. In 1934 the PCI, realizing that it was losing 
in Italy, switched to external activities abroad. 

One of the first manifestations of the new policy was the 
formation of the "Unity of Action Pact" in 1934 with Nenni's 
Socialists. This was a logical extension of Gramsci's theo- 
ries of cooperation and of Togliatti's application of these 
principles. Also in 1934 the PCI switched its activities to 
foreign ventures aimed at propagandizing the Italian emigres. 

In 1935 the Comintern approved the PCI's idea of a united 
front and based its new worldwide strategy on the Italian 
model. The purpose of this new strategy was to unite mass 
support against fascism with a later mind to assimilating the 
full front into the communist party. The Soviets, because of 
fear of the rise of Hitler in Germany, even went so far as to 
induce the PCI to seek collaboration with the Fascists. The 
proposal was rejected by Mussolini, but the lengths to which 
the Soviets would go to insure their survival seemed endless. 

The outbreak of the Spanish Civil War provided the PCI 
the opportunity to display its organizational and leadership 
talents. Togliatti, then a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern, was appointed as the Comintern's represent- 
ative in the War. Luigi Longo was one of the most effective 
leaders of the non-Spanish forces. Numerous other leaders of 
the International Brigades distinguished themselves during the 
fighting. The notoriety achieved by the PCI would not be lost 
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on the Italian people when the resistance was finally formed 
in Italy. 

The impact of the signing of the Hitler-Stalin Pact on 
23 August 1939 and the subsequent change in Comintern policy 
on Italy was cushioned by the fact that the PCI was so iso- 
lated from the Italian people. The results of the Comintern 
policy, which had such a bewildering effect on other European 
communist parties, did not reach the Italian people and hence 
the PCI was still held in relatively high esteem. The new 
policy did force the termination of the Unity of Action Pact 
with the Socialists and a definite cooling of relations 
between the two parties. 

When France entered the war, many of the PCI leaders re- 
siding in France were arrested, and the remainder were forced 
to flee and move their headquarters to Moscow. Togliatti 
arrived there in April 1940 where he set up the structure for 
directing the Italian resistance. 

When Germany attacked the Soviet Union in June of 1941, 
the Sixth Strategy of the Comintern, calling for a United 
War Front, was put into operation. By October 1941 the PSI 
and PCI had reunited in a new "Union of the Italian People." 
Through this union the PCI was able to subordinate the will 
of the PSI until the middle of the 1950's. It is one of 
the factors which would prevent the Italian Socialists from 
becoming a strong post-war party, able to stand by itself. 

Once given the green light by Moscow to resume under- 
ground activities in Italy, Togliatti immediately reopened 
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the domestic center in Italy and began active agitation. In 
Milan and Turin the PCI renewed propaganda activities which 
were designed to give a political character to the labor 
movement. The skeleton underground system, benefitting from 
the obvious international notoriety of the PCI, was built up 
rapidly into an impressive resistance organization. By the 
end of 1941 the PCI was able to carry out effective clandes- 
tine operations in Italy. 

The mission of the PCI during the resistance was two-fold 
to defeat the Fascist regime and to penetrate the strongholds 
of Italian society. Because the PCI had the only well disci- 
plined organization in Italy it was able to become the leader 
in the resistance effort as well as carry out its own far 
reaching political objectives. By March of 1943 they had 
succeeded in instigating strikes in Turin and Milan and by 
April definite cadres were reestablished in the north. On 
10 June 1943 the Comintern was dissolved in a tactic designed 
to placate Russia's allies, and the strategy of National 
Fronts was promulgated. This policy was quickly accepted in 
Italy where communists, socialists, liberals and Catholics 
began to form "Committees of National Liberation" (CLN) to 
fight the Nazis. These organizations were generally run by 
the PCI leadership and were later used to participate within 
the legal framework in areas under allied control, and to 
carry out guerrilla warfare in areas under German control. 

The backing the PCI received from all classes involved 
in the CLN allowed them to establish a foothold in some key 
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areas of Italian society; the national and local government 
administration; labor unions; cooperatives; and other numer- 
ous organizations and institutions. Many Socialist supporters 
who were disillusioned by interparty struggles and the party's 
utter collapse before the Eascist onslaught were more than 
eager to join these new organizations. 

Through their powerful organization the PCI was also able 
to become co-leader of the national labor organization, and 
later obtain full control. The bureaucratic organizations 
of labor erected by the Fascists were taken over, lock, stock 
and barrel by the PCI. 

When Mussolini fell on 25 July 1943, the PCI was in charge 
of most of the resistance activities in Italy and was the 
strongest political force in northern and central Italy. With 
the conclusion of the armistice between Italy and the Allies 
on 8 September, Togliatti began preparation for his return to 
Italy. The party's program from that time forward was designed 
to conclude the war effort, effect national reconstruction, 
develop a policy of collaboration and conciliation with other 
parties and classes in the name of national solidarity, and 
to hold in check the revolutionary potential of the workers 
while preventing the formation of other parties which could 
exploit this potential. 

After 18 years of exile, Togliatti returned to Italy in 
April 1944. Togliatti knew the plans of the USSR and the 
theory of dividing Europe into spheres. He realized what 
bloodshed had occurred in Italy and had no illusions about a 
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revolution taking place in a country emerging from 20 years 

of Fascism and occupied by Allied troops. He planned to 

bring Italy down the road to socialism by a gradual process 

of democratization of the state and collaboration, based 

upon the guidelines set down by Gramsci. He wanted above 

all to build a large party capable of winning an electoral 

victory, or as he describes it: "We are the party of the 

working class; but the working class has never been foreign 

to the interests of the nation. We will no longer be a small, 

restricted association of propagandists for the general inter- 

40 

ests of Communism." He was quick to assure the middle class 

that he would protect their interests also: 

We do not intend to ask for the bureaucratization of any 
part of the National economy... or to fight capitalism in 
general ... Even if we were alone in power today, we'd 
appeal to private initiative to help in the reconstruc- 
tion, because we know that Italy isn't yet mature enough 
for certain tasks. 41 

Togliatti took the underground leadership of the PCI to 
task for not collaborating more fully with the anti-fascist 
forces and for their sectarian tactics. He immediately of- 
fered to support the Royal government and later aligned the 
party with the Badoglio cabinet. This willingness to join 
the ruling coalition was extended to each successive govern- 
ment until the PCI was forced out in 1947. Togliatti made 
everyone fully aware that he favored a constituent assembly 
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(as Gramsci had in his early writings) . Unfortunately for 
the PCI, Western Allied pressure prevented them from achieving 
any key posts in the post-war governments or achieving decis- 
ive control of the parliament. 

The clean slate that the PCI had carried into the war and 
its impressive resistance activities during the war helped to 
build it up to the second largest party in Italy by the war's 
end. Within a short time the party boasted over 1-1/2 million 
members; however, the important aspect of this growth was 
represented by the fact that it drew its support from a wide 
spectrum of the Italian people. It held a fascination for 
the majority of the intell igensia and these people supplied 
the brains and organizational ability which had become the 
party's chief asset. This organizational ability was applied 
to the local PCI-run administrations to produce a competent 
and honest machine. In a nation characterized by gross cor- 
ruption and inefficiency, honest administration proved 
attractive to many non- communists . 

Togliatti went one step further by removing many of the 
radical elements from positions of leadership in the PCI and 
turning over arms caches to the Allies. The PCI bent over 
backwards to keep from alienating the Allies. Also, being 
acutely aware of the Catholic hostility to his party, Tog- 
liatti insisted on the inclusion of the Lateran Pacts of 1929 
in the new constitution. 

The inclusion of the PCI in the Constitutional Committee 
was a crowning achievement for the PCI because it legitimized 
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their position and when the first government was formed in 
June of 1945, the PCI became part of it. By the end of 1945 
the PCI had over 1.7 million members and continued to grow 
for the next five years. 

The PCI participated in the Italian government until May 
of 1947 when Alcide de Gasperi excluded the PCI from the Gov- 
ernment, but not before the PCI had proven that it could make 

a respectable attempt at working within the processes of the 
42 

state. To do this, the PCI stifled any manifestation of 
long term revolutionary objectives and called for a continu- 
ation of the "United Front" formed during the resistance. A 
tactic which bore more than passing resemblance to that being 
used so successfully in Eastern Europe. 

In the non-political arena, Togliatti attempted to 
institute programs that Gramsci had written about in 1919: 

The socialist state already exists potentially in the 
institutions of the social life of the exploited working 
class. To tie these institutions together ... to centralize 
them powerfully .. .means creating from then on a true and 
real workers democracy. 43 

He mobilized the CGIL (Italian General Confederation of Labor) 
in an attempt to institute a dual controlled economy and 
thereby infiltrate the higher institutions of government. 

The idea was to institute management councils containing both 
employer and employee, which would become the pivot of in- 
dustry. ^ By combining the forces of labor and capital, the 

42 

See Appendix C for PCI participation in government. 
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Tarrow, p. 103. 

^ This system works well in West Germany now, but it did 
not suit the traditional Italian employer. 
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PCI hoped to gain a foothold in management process. Despite 
the pressure of the PCI and the massive labor organization 
of the CGIL, the Italian economy was reconstructed along 
conventional lines and the objectives of the PCI failed. 

This defeat of the economic plan, although it reflected on 
the ability of the PCI to carry out its total program, none- 
theless failed to detract from the growth of the PCI . The 
failure was understood by most workers as more of a reluc- 
tance on the part of management to accept a reasonable policy 
than a failure of the PCI leadership. 

Unfortunately, the fact that a successful accommodation 
could not be reached with the employers caused the workers 
to demand more militant action. Togliatti was impelled to 
issue a series of warnings to the people to maintain the 
party line and desist from any radical overtures. All of 
his maneuverings seemed to have been for naught because in 
May of 1947 the PCI was excluded from the government. 

Had Togliatti been less aware of the Allied pressure 
against his inclusion in the Italian government he would 
have considered his parliamentary program a failure. But 
given the success achieved in gaining control of municipal 
administration, the labor organizations and the bureaucratic 
organizations, he could be proud of the effectiveness of his 
program. 

Fascism and World War II had considerable impact on the 
PCI. The party learned that cooperation with all available 
groups was essential to achieve its ends, but also learned 
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that intra-party purity and discipline had to be maintained 
at the highest level to take advantage of the cooperation. 
It also learned that to cooperate it had to make appeals to 
all classes of the Italian people and control the radical 
fringe elements to keep from alienating the majority it 
sought. It is also apparent during this time that the ide- 
ology delineated by Gramsci in the late 1930's was carried 

4 5 

out with very little change over a period of 20 years. 

The Italian Communist Party had become a unique entity by 
the end of WWII. 



This continuity in Party ideology is discussed in most 
PCI literature. Although the Italian Communists admit to 
making tactical changes, they try to emphasize wherever 
possible that Gramscian thought was the guiding light during 
the period. 
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VII. TOGLIATTI GUIDES THE POST-WAR PARTY 



\ 



The exclusion of the PCI from the Italian government, al- 
though detrimental to Togliatti's immediate plans, caused no 
alteration in the PCI's long term strategy. During Togliatti's 
period of leadership the party would still attempt to attain 
power through parliamentary means by pursuing a three-pronged 
strategy aimed at: (1) developing and maintaining the party 

base within the industrial proletariat while extending its 
influence throughout all aspects of Italian life, to include 
the middle class, the subproletariat and the southern peasant, 
(2) pursuing any favorable alliance or coalition, and (3) 
accommodating links with the USSR and the international move- 
ment which would not impact adversely on the party. 

The strategy proved difficult to carry out in 1947 and 
1948 in light of certain events which exacerbated growing 
anti - communist sentiments in Italy. The first problem arose 
within the party's own supporters, the militant labor force. 
This group staged a series of strikes throughout the country 
in protest over the PCI's exclusion from the government. 
Togliatti moved swiftly to halt the strikers and get them 
back to work. Although the strikers were calmed down by the 
communists, the Italian populace was acutely aware of the 
communist presence and firmly believed the strikes were com- 
munist instigated. Premier De Gasperi capitalized on the 
strike issue to reinforce the anti- communist sentiment which 
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he had earlier whipped up and used to exclude the PCI from 
the government . 

In addition to the Christian Democrats' anti-communist 
campaign, the Catholic church was also conducting its own 
anti- communis t campaign. Since the vast majority of Italy 
was Catholic, the Church held sway over a large bloc of votes 
which could be pivotal at any point. Gramsci had been aware 
of this fact; in his writings he made it a Party imperative 
to win Church support. Togliatti had been following this 
policy quite closely, as evidenced by his strong support of 
the attachment of the Lateran Pacts to the Constitution. 

The bad publicity from Eastern Europe over treatment of Cath- 
olics overshadowed any PCI overtures and caused the Church to 
press harder against the communists. 

By the fall of 1947 the international scene was to provide 
a further roadblock in the PCI’s strategic path. The Zhdanov 
speech in September to the Cominform urging the communists to 
take the hard line once again and wreck the West's economic 
recovery ran counter to Togliatti's "respectable politician” 
approach. If Togliatti followed "orders" by resisting recon- 
struction and disrupting the Marshall Plan, he would certainly 
alienate business and the middle class, while economic failure 
would destroy the workers. On the other hand, if he alienated 
the USSR he would lose his financial backing and repudiate the 
center of communism. Togliatti did what the PCI could do so 
well, he took the middle road by playing to the Soviets ver- 
bally and half-heartedly while focusing most of the Party's 
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attention on domestic priorities. This tactic allowed the 
PCI to continue to pursue both strategies and became one of 
the cornerstones of its over-all policy. 

If all of these events weren't bad enough, the Unity of 
Action Pact with the PSI was coming under fire from groups 
within the PSI. In January 1947, a group led by Guiseppe 
Saragat broke with the PSI (this group would form the core 
of what later became the Social Democratic Party) . Through- 
out the year other factions left the PSI to join the Saragat 
group, thereby cutting back on an already weakened party. 

In spite of the fact that the PCI's membership drive 

seemed to be blunted somewhat, Togliatti persisted in fol- 

4 7 

lowing the Party strategy. Convinced that the party could 
form a socialist state by parliamentary means, Togliatti con- 
tinued to advocate the use of democratic methods to attain 
4 8 

power. Perhaps he may have also found it difficult at that 
time to change the structure of the organization which had 
been devised under the auspices of Gramsci's theories for a 
parliamentary accession to power. Additionally, most Italian 
people found it hard to believe that a communist could conform 



None of the machinations that the party went through to 
please the Soviets were pressed with any determination because 
of fear of alienating an already skittish Italian middle class 
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the previous rapid pace. For a comparison, see Appendix E 
for figures. 
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to a democracy, especially in light of the "Czech Coup" in 
February of 1948. 

In April of 1948, the nationwide elections provided a 

test of both the Christian Democrats' anti- communis t campaign 

and the strategy of the PCI. The Christian Democrats were 

obviously the big winners and polled an impressive 481 of the 

vote; however, the Communists were able to maintain their 

strength by polling, along with the PSI, 31 % of the vote, and 

49 

even increased their seats in the Chamber of Deputies by 27. 

The PCI's mass party strategy was somewhat vindicated by 
these elections, but the PCI was forced to scale down its 
ambition from trying to get into the government immediately 
to a more modest target of building a powerful opposition. 

There was an additional threat to the PCI's moderate 
strategy in July of 1948. On 14 July, as Togliatti was leav- 
ing the Chamber of Deputies, he was wounded by a 25-year-old 
Sicilian student named Antonio Pullante. The reaction of the 
radical elements in the PCI to the attempted assassination 
was immediate. The largest labor union, the CGIL ( Conf era - 
zione generale italiana del lavoro ) , called a general strike 
and violence broke out in Turin, Genoa, Milan and Tuscany. 

For a while it looked as if the revolution was imminent; 
however, the PCI leadership acted quickly to halt the radi- 
cals and by the 16th things had returned to normal. The 
radicals were obviously disappointed by the failure of the 
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PCI leadership to provide inspiration and direction to the 
willing revolutionary forces. ^ Although the PCI had antag- 
onized many of its industrial proletariat supporters, it had 
kept from alienating other sectors of Italian society and 
prevented the government from using the strikes as a pretext 
to crush or even outlaw the Communists. 

Togliatti was clearly fortunate in having many subordinates 
who could carry on while he was hospitalized. Had discipline 
in the Party hierarchy been less stringent, the crisis may 
have gotten out of hand, and as it was, serious breaches of 
discipline did occur. Several groups within the leadership 
polarized around which way the Party should have gone during 
the strikes. When Togliatti recovered he swiftly moved to 
demonstrate that Party strategy and discipline would be fol- 
lowed implicitly and democratic centralism was still a main- 
stay of Party policy. On 18 July he instituted a series of 
purges in which the more radical members of the Party were 
replaced.^ It became evident to even the most radical ele- 
ments that the PCI was determined not to upset the balance 
in the country until the Party had a large enough majority 
to allow it to control the organs of government fully. 



It is interesting to note the presence of a strong 
violent revolutionary apparatus even without the support 
and guidance of the PCI leadership. 

^ Wohl, Robert A. "Palmiro Togliatti- -Master of Maneuver," 
Leaders of the Communist World, ed. Rodger Swearingen (New 
York, 1971) , p. 28. 
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During this same timeframe the PCI was still going through 
the motions of seemingly following the Zhdanov directive, al- 
beit half-heartedly. In June the Communists made a bid to 
help the Italian government administer the European Recovery 
Plan, which was voted down in the Chamber of Deputies and the 
PCI quickly let the issue die. Other unsuccessful and weak 
attempts were made in this same vein throughout the year while 
the PCI continued under-the-table cooperation with the govern- 
ment. In fact, despite the open display of ideological hos- 
tility to the government, from 1948 to 1953 more than one-half 

of the laws passed in parliament did so in committees with the 

52 

support of the PCI. The PCI was obviously pursuing domestic 
policies at the expense of relations with the CPSU. 

The CPSU was not so naive as to be oblivious to what the 
PCI was doing; however, problems in Eastern Europe took most 
of its time. The CPSU pressured and admonished the PCI to 
get back in line but the obvious positive results of the PCI 
strategy made the Soviet policy seem rather futile. 

The PCI sensed the reluctance of the Soviets to clamp 
down severely on it and pushed forward with its plans to 
extend the Party's electoral and membership base. During 
1949 and early 1950 the drive to sign up members reached its 
peak when the price of a card was reduced to ten lire, or 
one-half the price of the Party newspaper. ^ The results 
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were somewhat spectacular as Party membership rose to 
54 

2,532,625. Although this drive was perhaps successful in 
pure numbers, certain groups were still not being penetrated 
successfully. In particular, the Catholic church dealt the 
PCI a disastrous blow in 1949. In July, Pope Pius XII excom- 
municated all Marxists. ^ As can be seen from the membership 
figures, this move was not immediately disastrous, but the 
long term impact on Catholic Italy would have profound impli- 
cations for the PCI. Without the Catholics the PCI could 
never control the country. 

In other domestic developments, the PCI - contro lied CGIL 
reintroduced the idea of dual management of industry but 
resistance was still so great that the proposal was withdrawn 
to prevent alienating business. The CGIL was emasculated 
somewhat by the PCI leadership and had to be content to per- 
form mainly traditional trade union functions. The PCI took 
up much of the slack from the CGIL and between 1950 and 1953 
mediated labor disputes between labor and the government, 
typically trying to portray the government in a bad light. 

The only pro-Soviet plan of any substance during the 
1950-1953 period was an offer by the PCI to support any 
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government which would try to neutralize aspects of the cold 
war. ^ Not realizing that this offer was designed to aid the 
Soviets, many Italians applauded the PCI for their non- 
revolutionary and democratic stance. 

In March 1953, Stalin died and with his death a series 
of events began which would allow the PCI finally to pursue 
openly its long repressed domestic strategies and equally 
repressed autonomous international role. The death of Stalin 
came at an opportune time for the PCI because of the approach- 
ing Italian elections. While the USSR was "leaderless", the 
PCI quickly boasted of its moderate and responsible position, 
one which was independent of outside influence. The PCI polled 
6,121,922 votes and increased their percentage of the vote to 
22.6%. There was a slight increase in seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies to 143, or 24 . 2 %. The PCI-PSI coalition together 
polled a total of 35% of the vote. The Communists showed sig- 
nificant gains among the southern peasants and the middle 

class, although because of their previous labor tactics there 

5 8 

was a decline among the industrial workers of the north. 

Togliatti sensed that the PCI had finally emerged from a 
purely protective period into one in which it could expand 
and take the initiative in increasing its penetration of 
Italian society. He remarked on 15 September 1953 that: 

Galli, Giorgio. "The Road Toward a Dilemma, 1945-1956," 
Problems of Communism (May/June 1956), p. 45. 
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The victory of June 7 has brought to maturity the 
first elements, and I believe also the principal elements, 
of a new situation, in which the democratic labor forces 
see before them the possibility of passing from resistance 

to advance. 59 

Furthermore, the results had shown in slightly less than a 
decade the PCI had grown from a party based in the industrial 
north to a "great mass party" spread throughout a wide strata 
of the Italian society. The decline of prestige among the 
proletariat was a small price to pay for pursuing a success- 
ful strategy which had extended its social base and electoral 
strength. The Party had also been able to maintain quite 
close and friendly relations with the USSR despite its differ- 
ences of opinion with respect to Italian strategy. 

Togliatti continued the Party's penetration into Italian 
society in the period from 1953 to 1956. No new programs 
were initiated, but as Togliatti indicated, the Party took 
the initiative in spreading the Party base throughout the 
country. At this point it would be easy to assume that the 
PCI may have been tempted to go further in its compromises 
with parliamentarian methods and make changes in the Party 
organization also. This was not the case, as the Party main- 
tained its reliance on the typical Marxist-Leninist forms of 
discipline and authority it had instituted in 1921. A good 
example of this occurred on 18 January 1955 when Togliatti 
demoted a high Party official, Pietro Secchia, and "exiled" 
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him to Lombardy as the regional secretary because of differ- 
ences of opinion concerning strategy. ^ 

Events within the association of international communist 
parties seemed to have been unstable between 1953 and 1956, 
but it was clear that the Soviets were giving tacit approval 
to PCI policy. The Soviets were becoming more agreeable to 
a new degree of autonomy in the international communist move- 
ment. At the Bandung Conference of April 1955, Kruschev form- 
ulated the idea of a Commonwealth of Socialist Nations rather 
than the previous rigid "family . Other liberal policy 
decisions by the CPSU signaled the PCI that it was not over- 
stepping its authority. 

The real watershed for PCI strategy occurred in 1956 when 
the "secret speech" once and for all resolved the conflict 
between domestic strategy and the international communist 
movement. It was ironic that the Soviets were the ones who 
cut the bonds and released the PCI to pursue its own brand 
of socialism. This period alone could provide ample mater- 
ial for research because of its importance to the PCI, and 
yet the results can be summarized fairly concisely for the 
purposes of this paper. 



Legislative Reference Service, p. 908. 

^ Triska, Jan F., ed. , Communist Party States . (Indian- 
apolis , 1969) , p . 11 . 

See Donald L.M. Blackmer's book, Unity in Diversity 
for just such a detailed extensive analysis of the events and 
ramifications of destalinization . 



One of the first lessons that the PCI had learned from 
the Bordiga days was that it was imperative to attend all 
CPSU Congresses to show solidarity with the Soviets. Con- 
sequently, Togliatti was present in Moscow and able to take 
advantage of the opportunities which arose at the CPSU XX 
Congress. The CPSU XX Congress met in February 1956 to dis- 
cuss some of the new policies of the Soviet Union and the 
world communist movement. Basically three issues were raised 
by Khruschev. First, peaceful coexistence between east and 
west was possible as the ideological barriers separating the 
two camps began to fade.^ Secondly, Khruschev endorsed varied 
and democratic roads to socialism and a new system of socialist 
states by stating that: 

Forms of transition to socialism vary and implementation 
of these forms need not be associated with civil war under 
all circumstances. (Further) the question arises of 
whether it is possible to go over to socialism by using 
parliamentary means. No such course was open to the Rus- 
sian Bolesheviks, who were the first to affect this tran- 
sition. Lenin showed us another road, that of the 
establishment of a republic of soviets, the only correct 
road in those historical conditions... 

The winning of a stable parliamentary majority backed 
by a mass revolutionary movement of the proletariat and 
of all the working people could create for the working 
class in a number of capitalist and former colonial 
countries the conditions needed to secure fundamental 

social changes. 64 

The final issue dealt with Stalin's cult of personality. 
Khruschev admitted that Stalin had made errors which were not 



^ Codevilla, Angelo. "The Opening for Communism in Italy," 
Politeia , II., No. 1 (Winter 1964-1965), p. 29-30. 
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appropriate for the USSR, and stripped Stalin of the godlike 
reverence with which he was held.^ 

The' ramifications of the "secret speech" were far reach- 
ing. The speech acknowledged pluralism among the communist 
parties of the world by doing away with the automatic sub- 
ordination of every communist party to the Soviets. This 
acknowledgement of pluralism in turn open the way to the pur- 
suit of independent national strategies. Of some significance 
was the subsequent loss of the aura of infallibility which 
the USSR had perpetuated for so long. With agreement that 
national'needs of each country would be different from those 
of the Soviets, it was clear that open doctrinal conflicts 
would eventually evolve (the PRC, for example, would eventually 
break totally with the Soviets) . Free discussions of ideo- 
logical problems, openness to the West and a recognition of 
alliances and coalitions would all have a profound effect on 
world communism. 

For the PCI, Khruschev's admissions seemed to totally 
ratify the policy that had been followed by the Italian Com- 
munists since Gramsci first formulated it in prison. This 
was the same policy line which had been carefully reiterated 
by Togliatti in 1944. However, Togliatti was not content 
to leave anything to chance so when he spoke to the Congress 
he made sure that it was clear what the PCI's sentiments were. 

^ Codevilla, p. 29-30. 

^ Boggs, p. 80 and see also Galli, "The Road," p. 48. 
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With attention to his domestic audience in Italy, he demanded 

that the Soviet comrades give a detailed answer to the question 

of how the course of socialist development in the USSR could 

have allowed a person like Stalin to become so warped. Then, 

for good measure, he added that he was now sure that no one 

believed that the PCI got instructions from the CPSU on how 

to conduct business. In spite of these seemingly hostile 

remarks, he did hint at confidential meetings with CPSU rep- 
6 7 

resentatives . It seems clear that although ties with the 
USSR went beyond the personal bonds forged by Lenin and Stalin, 
Togliatti's denunciation of Stalin helped to widen any theo- 
retical gap between the PCI and the USSR. Togliatti did not 
press for any further concessions, perhaps because of the 
stunning impact of the "secret speech" or perhaps because he 
was satisfied with the majority of the items brought out in 
the speech. 

On his return to Italy, Togliatti addressed a meeting of 

the PCI Central Committee on 15 March where he launched the 

slogan of the "Italian road to socialism." During his summary 

of events at the CPSU Congress he stated that: 

The search for an Italian road to socialism has been our 
constant preoccupation. I believe that I am able to 
affirm that it has already been the preoccupation of 
Antonio Gramsci, who in all his political actions, par- 
ticularly in the later period of his life, aimed to 
translate into Italian terms the teachings of the Russian 
Revolution . 68 
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The rest of his speech dealt with three basic themes which 

he had gleaned from the CPSU Congress and clearly felt would 

further the' aims of the PCI: first, he reiterated Khruschev's 

peaceful coexistence theme; second, the need to change the 

pattern of relationships between the USSR and other communist 

parties; and finally, the growing economic strength and 

69 

democratization of the USSR. 

The first theme suited the domestic purpose of the PCI 

because Soviet and international communist militancy could 

be played down. If the USSR could be viewed as a peaceful 

power, then the neutralist line advocated since World War I 

by the PCI would be more believable to the Italian people. 

The second issue was the system of socialist states. The 

new autonomy within the socialist system proved the triumph 

of socialism against its enemies, since the USSR no longer 

had to be the bastion of the faith. It also meant that, "the 

states that are marching along the road to socialism are free 

7 0 

states, independent, sovereign, fully autonomous." Further- 
more, as stated by Togliatti in his description of the 
"Italian road," it was clear that, although the Soviet exper- 
ience in socialism was an inspiration to all, it had to be 

recognized that there were also other experiences that the 

7 1 

PCI could learn from. These facts confirmed that the PCI 
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could and should continue to modify its strategy and tactics 
to suit its own unique domestic situation. 

The last theme, dealing with the vast achievements of the 
Soviets, showed the validity of the Soviet system. Togliatti 
was sure that these great feats should have been an inspira- 
tion to all and spoke of how, once the Italians embraced 
communism, they too could expect great things. In light of 
the growth of post-war Italy, this optimistic view of a future 
socialist economy may have been a rather shaky hypothesis. 

These three themes were accepted readily by the PCI mem- 
bership but the destalinization of the CPSU caused a minor 
crisis in the Party. The Central Committee was polarized 
around Stalinists and "progressives." The polarization oc- 
curred within the context of an intellectual debate which 
even spilled over externally and gained notoriety in the 
Italian press. The debate centered around not only the re- 
pudiation of Stalin's methods, as compared to the more moder- 
ate approach of Togliatti and the PCI, but also the effect of 
destalinization on the international communist movement. It 
is interesting to note that this objectiveness within the 
party never threatened seriously the "we" mentality of the 
PCI, and as Blackmer noted, "at no point did party discipline 

become so weak that distinct factions with clear alternative 

72 

programs were able to crystallize." 
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In response to the internal discussion over the CPSU XX 

Congress, the editors of the periodical Niiovo Argumenti 

invited Togliatti and other intellectuals to write articles 

for their May-June issues on the subject. In the first of 

these articles Togliatti criticized the cult of personality 

which had built up around Stalin. 7 "^ In a later article on 

17 June Togliatti expounded on the fact that the PCI would 

now follow the "Italian road to socialism" and what the 

XXth Congress meant to world communism: 

The Soviet model should no longer be obi igatory . . . The 
complex of the system is becoming polycentric, and in 
the communist movement itself one can no longer speak 
of a single guide... The criticisms of Stalin give rise 
to a general problem, common to the whole movement. 74 

On 24 June 1956 in an address to a Plenary session of the PCI 

Central Committee, he explained the meaning of the polycentric 

system : 

The solution which probably most nearly corresponds 
to the new situation may be to grant the individual 
Communist parties complete autonomy and to set up 
bilateral connections between them, so that complete 
mutual understanding and mutual trust can be achieved, 
conditions which are essential for the unifying not 
only of the Communist movement but also of the whole 
of the progressive working class movement. 

...It is clear that in the new situation, while we 
are working towards the creation of new contacts with 
other sections of the international Communist movement, 
we must energetically reaffirm and fight for the spirit 

of proletarian internationalism ... 75 



For much of the text, see Daniels, Robert V. , ed., 

A Documentary History of Communism (New York, 1960), p. 251-235. 
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Although this may have seemed to have been a declaration of 
independence from the USSR, closer examination will reveal 
that Togliatti only went as far in his autonomy from the 
USSR as he felt was required to aid his domestic strategy 
and in effect echoed Khruschev's "system of socialist states. 

The destal inization process allowed the PCI to openly and 
actively pursue long sought goals. The discussion in the PCI 
which ensued from July to December of 1956 led to a gradual 
change in the tactics to be used in the pursuit of these 
goals, but the basic strategy of alliances and electoral 
presence remained unchanged. The PCI obviously had to re- 
structure its ties with the USSR, but this restructuring had 
been slowly taking place since 1944 when Togliatti arrived 
back in Italy and described his "new party." The only dis- 
ruptive effect of the XXth Congress was the rise of a Bordiga 
like group within the PCI which published a series of not too 

complimentary articles in June and which caused its expulsion 

7 6 

from the Party . ‘ 

After the Polish uprisings in July, Togliatti once again 

published an article clarifying the "Italian road": 

It would be... unwise to draw... the conclusion that it is 
beyond any doubt that in Italy we will be able to reach 
socialism by means of a series of parliamentary decisions. 
The error therefore lies in saying that the terms "Italian 
road" and "parliamentary road" are equivalent. Will we 
succeed, and how, in using Parliament to foster the ad- 
vance to socialism? In any given situation the problem 
must be faced and resolved in the light of concrete data 
...But why is it also wrong and senseless to establish an 
identity between the "Italian road" and the "democratic 
road"? Because every road that leads to socialism is 
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necessarily a democratic road, always and in whatever 
case . . 

Togliatti was still juggling words to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation as to how the Party was to progress. Clearly, he 
was still concerned with maintaining his tactical flexibility 
as each new international and national development occurred. 
The rapid way in which the situation in Poland was cleared 
up allowed the PCI to escape without major adjustments, but 
the events in Hungary in October of 1956 were not so easily 
overlooked . 

The armed intervention and decisive crushing of the revolt 
in Hungary caused such a furor in Italy that the PCI was 
forced to make some hard decisions concerning their associa- 
tion with the international communist movement and the USSR. 
Perhaps because of their continued attachment to the Soviets, 
the PCI's response was too supportive of the Soviets for the 
Italian people. 

Instead of open outrage, the PCI concerned itself with 
the ideological validity of the Soviet action. Togliatti 
originally agreed with the spirit of the Hungarian people 
in wanting to pursue their own form of socialism; however, 
under the pressure of the Soviets, the PCI finally defended 
the "painful necessity" of Soviet intervention because "coun- 
terrevolutionaries" had taken over the reform movement and 
the Soviets were compelled to restore unity to the 
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7 8 

socialist camp.' The continued uproar in Italy over the 
intervention and the negative response to the PCI’s analysis 
of the situation made it obvious to the PCI that a close 
association with the USSR could prove harmful to the PCI. 

By 1957, when over 200,000 party members had torn up their 
cards, Togliatti decided that such losses were not necessary 
and that all that was required was a tactic which would main- 
tain close relations with the international movement while 
allowing the PCI to accept or reject anything the Soviets did 
and still remain good communists. Following the "Italian 
road" in a polycentric system was clearly the way to solve 
the problem. 

The post-war period up to 1956 saw the PCI caught in a 
conflict of domestic and international priorities. The PCI 
had been unable to pursue a successful domestic strategy under 
Stalin's relentless directive pressure. With the release 
granted by Khruschev's "secret speech" at the CPSU XX Congress, 
the Party was finally free to follow the "Italian road to 
socialism." During this period of settling into the "Italian 
road" the PCI would need to make fine corrections to its pro- 
gram in order to find an equilibrium within the strategic 
confines of Party goals. These adjustments would lead to 
domestic and international criticism and yet the PCI would 
ultimately be proven correct in its policies. The new 
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polycentric system of socialist states had offered the PCI 
the opportunity for gradual autonomy and the PCI had accepted 
it. 
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VIII. THE PCI FOLLOWS THE "ITALIAN ROAD" 



The period from 1956 to 1964, although turbulent in terms 
of international communist relations, was a period of domestic 
settling for the PCI. The process of de-stalinization caused 
frequent discussions over which way to go and what tactics 
to employ, but basically the Party began to solidify behind 
Togliatti's "Italian road." The decline of Soviet authority 
in the international movement as well as the Sino-Soviet 
split encouraged the Party to rely more and more on its own 
ideological and political resources. As its electoral strength 
grew, the PCI realized that its access to power was not de- 
pendent on its association with the USSR. As a result of 
the decision not to rely on the Soviets, the PCI moved more 
decisively forward with its system of alliances and penetra- 
tion into Italian life. 

The impact of the XXth CPSU Congress and the events in 

Hungary caused a drastic drop in Party membership of 217,197 

79 

by September of 1957. Togliatti moved swiftly to expand 
the base of the PCI once again. He urged all cadre members 
to actively recruit new members. He even made some changes 
in the Party hierarchy to insure that he could maintain a 
smooth running organization and weed out some of the dissen- 
tion. Enrico Berlinguer was made responsible for the over-all 
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Party organization after having performed so admirably with 
the communist youth organizations. 

On the international scene, the PCI was still cautious 

in its dealings with other parties. In November 1957, the 

PCI delegates attended the 40th anniversary celebration of 

the USSR revolution where apparently the Soviets attempted 

to restore some of their old worldwide leadership. The 

"Moscow Declaration" which followed the meeting stated common 

principles of international unity as well as reconfirmed the 

8 0 

leading role of the USSR. It was clear to the PCI at that 
time that the Chinese and the Soviets were having fundamental 
problems and despite its cautious attitude, the Party tried 
to help solve the problems. 

The involvement in the Sino-Soviet split by the PCI is 
quite complicated. The PCI attempted to mediate the dispute 
between the two parties without making either hostile. Later 
developments would make it necessary for the PCI to side with 
the Soviets in the dispute, but at this point there was a 
real concern in the PCI that autonomy did not mean that the 
socialist parties should not be united, at least in basic 
theory. This need to maintain unity was given as the reason 
for signing the "Moscow Declaration." In any case, the Ital- 
ians gained additional prestige in the international movement 
by their honest brokerage. This prestige and solidarity shown 
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with the international movement allowed them to take advan- 
tage of the situation to pursue an independent domestic policy 
free from conflicts with USSR. 

Things were not going as well for the PCI domestically. 

The PSI, which had been drifting away from the PCI since 1956, 
continued to move farther away. At the PSI Congress in 1957 
the Party Secretary, Nenni, pushed through a resolution stat- 
ing that democracy was as important as attaining a socialist 
8 1 

society. By 1959 the Unity of Action Pact was formally 
abrogated and the PSI moved swiftly to ingratiate itself with 
the ruling Christian Democratic Party. By 1960 some DC-PSI 
local administrations were formed and in 1963 the PSI was 
participating fully in the government. The PCI's strategy 
was obviously affected by this defection, but the inclusion 
of a leftist party in the government was a blessing in dis- 
guise. The Communists reasoned that if one leftist party 
could gain a respectable place in government, why couldn't 
the PCI? The answer to that question was found in the goals 
of the parties; one wished to reform and one wished to trans- 
form. The people of Italy were not ready for a radical 
transformation but perhaps as they became used to the PSI 
they might change. 

The "economic miracle" in Italy in the late 1950 's and 
early 1960's also forced the PCI to change their tactics. 

Some explanation for this growth had to be made and the PCI 
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had to find something better to offer the workers. With a 
75% majority in the largest union, the CGIL, the PCI was able 
to exploit much of the economic growth to their own advantage 
by saying the PCI's direction of labor had facilitated the 
growth. While no longer stridently predicting the imminent 
collapse of the capitalist system, the PCI was quick to point 
out that this was only because the PCI had been helping the 
capitalists to stave off collapse. The PCI even admitted 
that perhaps the EEC was not as bad as the Party had initially 
described it.^ 

In January and February of 1960 the PCI held its Ninth 

Congress. The first item on the agenda was a "new" long term 

strategy designed to increase the PCI's inroads into the 

middle class. By the Congress almost 250,000 members had 

been lost since 1956 and the PCI needed to recoup its losses 

if the over-all strategy of a mass democratic party was to 

be effective. Togliatti called for all democratic elements 

of society, peasants, workers, intellectuals, small industri- 

8 3 

alists and white collar workers to unite together. This 

"new majority" of all Catholic and anti-fascist forces would 

84 

then be able to build a new Italian socialist system. 
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